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This study was designed to determine ^vhat pattet»«^f oral 
language fluency and effectiveness were produc^'^y entering 
, college^fr^shmen who were recommended to different instruc- 
tional programs According to^their p^rformancesVn the En- 
glish Language Placement Test (E LPT ) and the Informal 
^ Speech-Reading Test (ISRT), and to determine any differences 
^vhich might exist in the oral language facility of these ^u- 
dents. Four groups of students were identiJied. those with 
writing needs^ those with residing needs, those with reading and 
writing needs, and those without an> instrl^lttiunal needs. Pro- 
tocols were t>ped of the students' individually tajje recorded 
responses to the qaestion, "What^can >ou tell me about M.irtin 
Luther King?", and these prutucols were analyzed with respect 
to diversity, -efficiency, contrgl of mazes, style, txpression of 
tentative thinking, and the use of coQ/iectives. Multivariate and 
Univariate .xnal>bes wer€ made of twenty-seven variables to 
determine if the fuur groups differed when the deijendent vari- 
ables were conibined ur taken singly. All decihions were made 
at the .05 leyel of sigmfiLance. fhe results indicated that, for 
every contrast an!ily/^d, the t^roup that used the highest number 
of tokens used mofe types, time, ideas, mazes, words in mazes, j 
noises, edits, incfepciijent claus^, dtpendtnt clauses, and total 
clauses. Each group pruduced^wide r.u7t,es uf rtbp(.;nses on I 
nearly #11 of the variables examined. When the vai ial^les were 
combined, the only contrast t|ial w^is significantly different was 
between those students with needs \pnly in writing and those 
students, with needs in reading and writing. When the variables 
were taken singly, the characteristics of diversity, efficiency, 
control ot mazes, and style were signifiu»ijitly different in thnee 
contrasts, all students with wjiting needs vs. all students ^ 
without writing needs, all students with re.iSling needs vs. all 
students without reading needs, and students with needs only 
in writing v's. students %ith needs in reading and writing. The'* 
contrast between those students with needs unly in reading 
and those without any instructional needs was the only contrast 
in which no significant differences were found on any of the 
variables when taken singly. Within the liniitatiuns of this 
study, the fullowing conclusions jjhL.uld be considered (a) oral 
language diversity, efficiency, control of mazes, and style ap- 
peared to be functions of the length of the sample obtained; 
(b) time ahd rate of speech appeared to^ be of more importance*^ 
than previous investigators had indicated; (c) the type- token 
ratio^ corrected for differences- in sample length was a better* 
measure of diversity than the*type- token ratio alone; (d] the 
V interview technique provided j^amples of oral language that ' 
were of sufficient length for valid stuHv; (e) more emphasis, 
needs to l>e placed on the study of the ohal language of college 
students than is presently in evidence; {f)nnvestigators of oral 
language need to be cautious with respect to situational effects ^ 
upon lhj& acquisition of oral language sampjes; (g) the results 
appeared to be aiffected by th6 grouping procedures that were 
used and differences in testing conditions. 

Order No. 77-13,494, 167 pages. 



GENIE- A^LINGUlsriC bfUDY OF A MUDLRN DAY 
-WILD-CHILD*' - 

CURTISS, Susan Ruth, Ph.D. ' 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1976 

Chairpertion: Professor Victoria Fromkin 

\ J 
Genie As discovered in 1970. An inhuman chihlhuod eh- _ 
vironment hkd prevented her from learning language. D^prived^ 
and isolatQd fo anujiprecedented degree, she was nut discov- 
ered' until^sjfe w^^an adolescent. She was Why past the age 
when languagj/is normally acquired, and she kiicw little abf5ut 
the world irt^ny respect save abuse, neglect, isulation, and 
deprivation xSince tha,t time Genie has been studied in an at- 
tempt to answer questions of. interest to linguists, neuroscl- 
entists, psychologists^ and oth«rs. This work reports on the 
linguistic refeearch carried out through studying and working 
ith Qenie. ^ . 

-hrough in-depth psycholinguistic and neurolinguistic re- 
^^5h, I have attempted to exptbre just what this case can 
MP IS about som€ o( i^e questions of interest for linguists:^ 



Is there a critical period for language acquisition? U so, what 
kind^of language development is possible beyond the critical 
period? Are language acquisition and language lateralization 
interrelated? Will language be lateralized* if acquired after 
puberty? I( so, will it be lateralized to the left hemisphere as 
it IS in normal human brains? What h.ippenS fo cerebi^al or- 
ganization in general whtn uliC of the biam's basic functions^ 
fails to develop? Tliese questions are addressed in Parts 11 
and III. > 

; In Part 11 I demonstrate the Gefiie has acquired a great^deal 
of language but luaiafests abnormal language development. She 
compi eht^n^is far inoie than «he produces and fails to make 
use of much of the granMnar she has .icquired in her sponta- 
neous speech. Both her\byn tactic and phono logical produdtion 
are rule-govciiied i^i extiemely variable lu surface form. 
Most importantly, tliere appbar to be systematic gaps In her 
grammar, specific limitations to her linguistics capabilities. 

In Part III I conclude that Genie^s case supports the weak 
version of a critical ptriod hypothesis in that she has not been 
able to acquire language normally. Parallels are drawn be- 
tween her. linguistic limitations and the limitations of others * 
attempfing language acquisition outside of the critical period. 
Close similariues are found between Genie and cases of right-' 
hemisphere language acquisition, and evidence is then pre- 
sented to show that Genie is processing language in her right 
hemisphere. Finally, evidence is p/esen'ted' to support the 
larger hypothesis that all higgler cognilive functions are lat- 
eraJ^ed to Gtme's right hemispheie and that jfienie is better 
at abilities j;iormaUy lateralized to the right cerebral hemi- 
sphere in man. ' ^ 

• Part I (Chapter 1-5) proVides a ease history and-background 
material un Genie's personality and language behtivlor. 

Part II (.Chapters 6-10) details Genie's linguistic develop- 
ment and over-all language abilities. Chapter 6 describes 
the Sources aiid kmds oi data analyzed in the ensuing chapters. 
Chapter 7 describes 4nd discusses Gome's phonological devel- 
opment. Chapiter 8 details the extent of Genie's receptive 
knowledge of syntax, morphology, and semantics. Chapter 9 
discusses Genie's productive grammatical abilities m syntax, 
morp^hology, and semantics.^ Chapter 10 provides a compar- 
ison between Genie's linguistic de\elopment and the language 
acquisition of normal children. ' 

Part III (Chapter 11) presents a full ^scri^^tion uf the neu- 
rolinguistic work carried out \jn Genie and disci;sses the im- 
plications of this aspect of the case. < 
' ^ v' • ' Order No. 77-9339, 695 pages. 
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TERMS 

GATLIN, Elissa Lynn, Ph.D. 
Michig?in State University., 1976 

The focus of/this inves^gation was to st ady tjie development 
of children's understanding of the relational tci^ms cla^fied 
as spatial terms. Additionally, this study sought to identify 
the terms that children product to express the relationsiiips 
implied^ by the relational terms 'afid to identify nonlihgui'^Uc ^ 
strategies that children- use in early language acqtiisition.« 

Relational terras is a broad category Which indicates par- 
ticular ways in which objects, events, nnd actions relate toeach- 
other. Spatial^*terms are a special subset cl this broad cate- 
gory which more specifically indicate the vays in V^^ch,' under 
the conditions of this study, objects relate to each other. 
E. CKark (1973) proposed a theory that applies to sjAitial terms. 

According to her, child reji*s apparent coniprehe'nsion'of i*er- 
tain words is at first combination of their linguistic k^^owledge ' 
about a word's meaning and certain .n()nl«inguisti? stra<y£gies 
v^fii^h aic based on tfieir perceptual knowledge of objects and 
( vents and coiiceptual knowledge about^^clations. 

The^lenns studied were., In^ on, under, ahead of, beside, ^ 
' ^ ^^lind, in to ont o, underneat^i, in front of, along side of, and ^ 
fri b>ick of . The .subjects we-re sixty Black and sixty White girls^ 
ages 2.5-4 11. There were two experimental tasks. In,the 
first txpt 1 initnlai situation --labeled the comprchensfon task— 
the child was a.sked to manipulate six referenee*point objects 
and swfr'to^ animals with respect to instructions gi.ven by^the 
experimenter for a total of thirty-sfx^i^nstmclions. }n the Sec- 
ond expci i mental situation--labeied the pr(jd'u<^tion task--the; ' 
child was avsked to verbally describe the^ese4rcher's object 
nianipiilatiyiis for a ioii\\ of twelve instructions. Each response 
was tape recorded. * 



• 'Tke results of Task I were analyzed by the variables of 
race, age, spatial terms, and reference point Objects. The re- 
sults* shosved lhat the variable of ^ge was the significant effect* 
'The developWcntal pattern of the tdrnis vas under « underneath, 
in front of, ii^ back of, behwd, alon^ side of, beside, apd ahead 
of from early to'l^ter developing terms. In, mto, on and- wto 
appeared to develop earliest. * 

The terms were divided into two groups --primary set and . 
secondary set.^ The puniary set was the terms which were . 
. thought :to be less complex--semantically'and perceptually -- 
than the terms in the secondary set, which was composed of 
terms similar in meaning. The resu^s s^owe^ the primarjT 
set to be in front ♦of, along side of, and in b'aek of and the sec- 
ondary set to be ahead of, beside , aiid b6hvftd . In, nito. on and 
onto were all comprehended equally. Under and underneath 
were responded to as the same term'wjth only a small differ- 
ence in means, - » , " 

The results of Task 11 showed that the children used ietxns 
in the primary set to describe the object relationships demon- 
strated. An this study,'' once tJje children comprehended a term 
tested, they had a term to express the relationship indicated. 

Analyses of data revealed th'e kinds of errors child.ren made 
relative to the' reference point objects wit!} respect to in a^nd 
on. Additional nonlinguistic strategies, (or the term? Studie(t, 
were also suggested from the analyses. 

Suggestions were made for language Assessment and ther- 
apy. In therapy, it was, suggested that the least complex terms 
Jje used. Implications for further research were also indi- 
cated. Among them were tl^ifmore spfttitil tef-ms be tested ^ V 
to*determine if the de,velop mental pattern su^^ested would hold 
true and that the influence of birth order be researched for 
'possible influence the development of comprehension of spa- 
tial terms ' Order No. 77-11,647, £7 pages. 



LINGUISTIC SEXISM^ND THE .RELATIVE STATUS OF 
MALES AND FEMALES 

GENAUER, Roberta Weissman, Ph.D. . 
*Case Western Reserve University^ 1976 

An experimental study is pVopused to discovwr if^there is 
a relationship between the degree of male prJnuun domwiance 
in the English^anguage and the relative status of males and 
females, referred to by that l.^nguage. A h>potheticai selection 
Pl^cedure for a high school reprjestntative to a "World Youth 
Conference" is presented to the-subjeUs. The language used 
in the description is the experimental treatjnent: ^hree styles^ 
of language are used— traditional (u$ing niasculine pronouns); 
- non-sexist (using he/sh^ she/he or n(|jtral pronouns); and 
itemized (using no.pronouils). Subjects then evaluate three 
applicants, all of whose qualifications are q^ntrolled for, ex- - 
cept sex: 1 male, 1 female, 1 unspecified. 

Dependent variables are (1) the rank assigned to the candi- 
date of each^sex designation, and (2) scores of sex stereotyping 
of each of the candidates (adapted from Bem'l974). Con- 
^^comitant variables. are age, sex, role rigidity, religiosity, , 
SES, e'ducation and occupation of subjects drawn from- six 
populations: mal(^ undergraduates, female undergraduates, 
middle-aged men and middle-aged women, KiwOTS Chib mem- 
bers aifid National Organization for Women affiliai«S(^hGse 
groups are contrasted regarding^ their sex preferences in re- 
sponse to language styles. ' ' " . ' * 
^ Results indicated that language has little impact as a force * ^ 
^oi> resocialization ajfid that group effects oft the depe^ident 
.variables were far more significant than treatment effects. 
The interpretation of this'^ th^t for adulls; language seems 
to reflect socialization rather than to influence it in a gross 
or short- tern^ roannej since group^ na^ber ship* variables " 
such as age, sex and Vole .rigidity hatfstronger associations 
with S^x biases than'wbelhw the siibject was paes6nted witfh 
-.standard, non-sexist or itei^ized English. Finally, for the 
most cons^ervativ6 group of subject (Kiwanis), non-sexist Eft- ' 
glish backfired, being associal^ed with even stronger pro-male 
bias instead of egalitarianigm. ' ^ 

' . , OrdenNo. 77-11,^, 135 pages. 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE LINGUISTIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE CAREFUL SPEECH OF RECENT HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES m ENTRY-4,EVEL POSITIONS OF JOB CATE 
GORIES OF LARGE EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED COUN^ 
TIES or SOUTIJWEST VIRGINIA ' ' 

HAUL, Mary Pat Farber^ Ed.D, ^ 
Virginia polytechnic Institute and Stale University, 1977 

.J ^ . , 

Following the methodolog>-,of dialectology, ^his study was 
• designed to investigate certain Jingui^tic features: of careful 
speech in a limited number of relati\ely homogeneous counties 
each JHDpresented by an informant belonging to a certain age 
and sociii/class, i.e., a 1975 high school graduate entering the 
, job \Vorld immediately ufter graduation. 
\* - The research procedure consisted of five major ste^)s.- ' 
(1) the analysis' of language "textbooks' on five current state- 
adopted list, (a) a survey of teacher attitudes toward items 
/Of U;page garnered from the textbook analysis, (3) interviews 
with five selected informants, (4) coding of the transcripts of 
the interviews in relation to the items on the postal-survey and 
(5) analysis of the findings. • * * * 

The pretext of the interview with the five informants was 
-'the relevance of high school education to career preparation. 
, The interview jvas conducted in a setting simulating a formal 
jpb interview so that the informant would employ careful or * 
controlledusage suitable to the interview situation. The tapes 
of the intgpviews were traiiscrib&4^nd the tsahsCripts were 
analyzedland coded in relation to items of usage garnered from 
the textbook analysis. 

A detailed* description of the linguistic characteristic^ of 
each of the five informants seryed as the basis for a general 
description of the predominant linguistic characteristics of 
the careful speech Qf the five informants. In this study, the 
predominant non-standard usages of careful speech 'were the 
introductory word-singular verb^plural subject pattern as In 
"There is too many facts"; nonstandard variant! Of common 
irregular vej»bs^uch aS "I seen^; and the use of the pleonastic 
subject such as **My father he died.** 

The findings appeared to indicate that the informants classi- 
fied as U, upward, in social mobility exercised strong con- 
scious control of their linguistic behavior and thai the speech 
of the upwardly mobile informants was more stilted a/id con- 
fined than that of the other informants. The researcher con- 
cluded that many linguistic features that serve aS social mark- 
ers are, in varying degrees, part of the linguistic behavior X)f 
speakers on all social leve'ls, however, the difference appears 
. to be quantitative rather than qualitative. 

Order No. 77-6023, 312 pages. 

. REFLEXIVIZATIONi-CON'TINUED EXAMINATION OF T^E 
MINIMAL DISTANCE .PRINCIPLE IN ENGLISH 

I, 

HARE, Victoria Chou, Ph.D. * 
The University of Wisconsin-Madison; 1976 

Supervisor: Professor Wayne Oto . . . 

Wis study helped answer four of the tjuestions remaining 
after syntactic acquisition studies performed by Carol Chob*y 
alild - ^'^r'"''"''" °f other syntactic structures* 
naS i Jdv °' Chomsky's origi- 

nal s^udy had not been carried out. Second, a question raised 
by Chomsky in 1969 regarding uniformity- and rate o acjS- ' 
tion of structures was yet unexplored. Third, the eeneraliz- 

s StJwt-T'd'^TH ''^'^"^ ^""'^'p'^ (MDPrhad rorb L 

aS) ilVZ , T^.'^ P'^*"';'Pl^. proposed by Rosenbaum 
(1967), ,s a sentence-interpreting strategj- wWch con-ectlv as- 
sgs he implicit subject of a .ompleme^t verb to th noun ' 
phrase most closely prec»dlnf> fhn> verb in sentences such as- 
40hn expected Bill to leav?.' «nuences sucn as. _ 

■^pS'-^"V'?'"^' ^"''y "^e relative ordering of ' 



To test the four questions. Read (personal communication) 
Suggested examijupg how children iaiterpret reflexlvized sen- 
tences in EnglisM. In one type of reflexivized sentence, called 
type A, presence of a reflexive pronoun In a clause indicates 
an' understood Identity ^iih another noun In the same clause, 
asin: . 

* Johp told Bill to wash himself, » 
Because the impUcitoieferent of this type of sentence is always 
the noun nearer^© the r^exfve pronoun (NN), there is a pos- 
sibiUty that ^-type of MD5 operates for th^fee sentences as 
^well as for those Rosehbaum wrote about. 

In the Ot\er type of V-eHexivized sentence^ called type B, * 
. either zero or two referents occur in the* same clause as tjie 
reflexive in the under lylftg'Structure of the senteoce. Because 
of this, either noun may be'assigne'd ^s the referent of the pro- 
noun In a sentence such as: *^ - ^ ' 
. John told Bill a story about hgi^iSelfr ' 
Adults, however, usuaUy,asfe^ tb the farther 
noun /FN), in this case,rj<^'i!J^ 

Children's interpretation of both sente'rjc;^ types wulNtested * 
via an in^r^iew technique similar to Ch</m'sigf's. Thirty-five 
to fo^ipfe-thildren at each grade, drawn^fmn two classes 
eaclv^^- grades one th^oi^jgh six, wert Rested. The test con- 
sl^e^:6f a series of -sixteein ^sentences, each one accompanied 
by.a/questlon designed to elicit the referent of the reflexive 
pronoun. Each chiia indicated hisVesponse preference by 
touching and saying the namp of an appropriate puppet, 

AU tests were scor.ed for the nun^ber of NN responses. • 
Results demonstrate,, firSt of all, that children do exhibit 
knowledge of the constraint on type A sejjUnces by choosing »' 
the NN at greater than thance levels. Furthermore/ in ref- 
erence to question two„the learning curve for type A sentences 
is gradual and positively sloped, though not monotonic. This 
finding casts some doubt upon Chomsky's speculation that gen- 
eral linguistic constraints are acquired at relatively uniforni 
maturational levels, although it does allow the type A reflexi^ 
vized^sentence to be added to the list of later-appearing syn-' 
tactic* structures, i.e., those acquired afte r. age* five' ' 

JV^itlr regard to the third question, children at grades one 
and two interpret sentence type B as if an MDP were operdting, ' 
•for they chose.the NN over the FN significantly !nore often thati'^'' 
any ofcher group.^Therefore, tht MDP appears to functioi^as a 
feeneral lyiguistic strategy, applicable to more than one syntac- 
trc-struq^ure. Children not only utilized the strategy \ihBte it 
'was obligatory but aiso where it vas noi obligatory ana nut 
utilized by adults. 

^ Finally, because sentence type A* proved easier- for children 
to interpret than sentence 'type B, it can besnf^rred.that struC- 
tiure A precedes tlie more exceptional structure B in'time of 
Acquisition. • • Order No. 76-28,147, 64 pages: 



MORAL JUDGMENT, V^Rj^AL ABl'UTY,' LOGICAL REASON- 
ING ABIUTY, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES 

162ZI, Louis Anthony, Ed.D. ' ' . ► 

Rutgers JJniversity The State University 
0$. New Mersey (New Brunswick), 1976 

Chairperson: ^George J., Pall rand 

This studj attempted to determine if moral reasoning level 
as defined by Lawrence Kohlberg was a function of verbal 
ability^rlogical reasoning ability, or^the spfec^ific moral srtu- 
ation. It was hypothesized that ^l) there is no relationship 
between level. of moral judgmept and verba^^ ability, (2) thfre * 
is no relationship between level of moral judgment and logical 
reasoning ability, and (3) there is.no relationship between 
level moral judgment and specific moral situation^ 

. The variables were ^neasured in 116 college students, 38 
high school students, and 40 junior high school students ^sing 
standardized tests. The junior high school sample was in- 
cluded in this study to help in validatyigjhe Environmental 
I$sues Test an Instrument designed specifically for this ^ * 
^tudy. Statistical*analyses Included analysis of var,iance, cor- 
relation, chl-square and t-te^s. In addition to examining the 
college sjibjects as a total intact sample, they were also grouped^ 
into' Environmental Science majors anji Humanities majors. 
PHnr-^pled, Conventional ^> and antf-establishnient mo^rality 
1/^5 wer6 computed'for each subject. 

e three hypotheses were stated in the null format and It 



f ^ ri 

was aiiticipated that upon testing, eacn nypotnesis ^ould bejre- 
jected. This, In fact, did occur: Principled level moral rea- 
soning was found to*^ significantly relate(J/ln a positive direc- 
tion to both -verbal ability and to logical reasoning aj)ility. 
Conventional level moral reasoning was also f9und to be sig- 
nificartly, but negatively, related ta both verbal ability and to 
logical reasoning ability. " ^ 

A significant relationship also (fisted between level of 
moral judgment and .specific moral situations. The subjects 
*that participated in tins study reasoned at, different moral 
.levels on different moral issues. Those differences were re- 
lated Ip the different backgrounds of the subjects, their knowl- 
edge of-, interest m, and concern 'for or about the issue pre-^ 
sented in the lest dilemma. Moral reasoning levelb also varied 
according to whether the subject was in transition from one 
stage or level to the next higher stage or level or not in tran- 
sition • Order No. 77-13,271, 197 paps. 
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TEMPORAL, ANALYSIS OF E^LISH AND SPANISH^ 
NARRATIVES ' ' ' ^ 

, ' JOHNSON, Teresa Herrera'dfe, Ph.D. 

Saint Louis University, 1976 , ' ' 

Speech rate,^uses, and other hesitation phenomena. have 
_^een sUdied fi*om several points of view: as indicators of 
•€bgriitive processes, as indices of emotional states, as jdUf er- 
^entiatprs o( >evels o f praficienflnrof native or foreign language, 
DevelopmeiTlaTpnTtcrns in speecTf rate and in the use of hesi- 
tation devices such as repeats and parehthetical remarks have 
been found.' Measurements of speech rate, and the study of 
frequency, length, and location of unfilled paus^ have differ- 
entiated task difficulty m situation^ of description, explanation 
an<l interpretation. * 

Most of these findings have been reported In resei^rch done 
r *^ in.English* with some work done in German and^ very lincilted 

^ amount of research in other languages^such aS Japanese, 
\/ . French and Hungarian. Cross ^u\tural studies of paralln- 
guistic phenomena, based on common methodology, can-lend 
further support to the observatipns rtat have -already been 
made in English. Because of the sensitivity of the^response 
measures to task performed, situation, experimental conditi6n, 
etc., It IS mjost impt)rtaW that cdmparisons be made among . 
studies that u^ed similar methodology, especially wfcen lan- 
» guage-spacific diffefences could confound th^ results. The. 
present research analyzed the speech rate and hesitation phe- 
nomena of adolescents, native -speakers of English and of Span* 
ish, ysCng methodology employed by'ip'Connell and assoclatQS, 
iri o*rrier. to facilitate comp/ftison between experihibnts. 

Although the primary interest of the present research was 
on the psj'cbolingujstic factors, that affect speech production, 
other factors such as articulation rate, phonology, linguistic • 
structure, emotional state, were all considered as possible* 
causes of Variation in tein]x)ral measurements, fi\c\r effect 
.being reflected in the spedch rate, pause and hesitjtVion phe- 
nomena included in the speech generated, 

. In order to eojipare the per/ormance of the two language 
groups under stMy, a 3 X 2 factorial design was'us*d; The 
* main fJictors were mode of presentation and native languag<>» 
.Ninety ycgimg men, forty-five nafive speaker^of English, and*!- 
forty-five nahve speakers of SpariiSh, comprised the subjects 
of the "study. Subjects were asked^lo resell a story which had 
been^presented in one of three ways: film wHh sound (narra- 
tion of what was laking place^n the film); film only, no souhd; 
narration only, no film. Narrations were in the subject's native 
language. Tape recordings were'raade of the subjects' dls- 
ii» course. These^pe recordings were used to produc'e a per- 
manent grai^^ic record ini terms of amphfude of acoustic 
energy over ttme, from which all the temporal n»eaSures were 
assessed. A * > ^ ' 4 * 

The mjon re^pAise measures used in .this study Vere. total 
f production time, actual speaking time,* stury length, speech 
' . rate, articulation rate, phrase length, percenUige pause time, 
adjusted f|?equency of unfilled pauses, adjusted length of un- 
filled pauses, adjusted frequency of vocal hesitations, adjusted 
length of vucal hesitatiops, and adjusted frequency of total 
* hesitations. ^ , 

Analyses of variance yielded significant differences In , 
Story Jcpgth, i{>U\\ production time, and aatual speaking (pho- 
nation) time* /oK the factor of niode of presentation. Significant 



differences in^story length, speech rate, articulation rate, per- 
centage.pause time and adjusted length of vocal hesit^-vtions lor 
* the factor Of native language were found. No significant inter- 
action between mode of presentation and native language was \ 
found. Thus, the amaimt of production W4s affectecj bj; mode 
of presentation; timing of the*pi:oduCtion was affected by native 
language. Language specific use of hesitation devices affected 
length of vocal hesitations. 

The data were also subjected to factor^ analysis tvhich 
yielded results similar in both languages, rej^ealing similar, 
sttucture for^both language groups. Factor ajial>sis resulted 
In the extraction of two factors which together accoun{e*d for 
81% of the variance In English, and for 86% of the .variance in 
Spanish. Measures of uihf{lled pauses loaded primarily on the ^ 
flrstfactor, while vocal hesitations loadedyprimarily on the 
second factor. ^ « - ' . ' ' • * , 

The usefulness of piralinguistic research in the study of 

the relationship of thought and language as reflected in speqch 
at the n)on>cnt of production, was evidenced in the present 
study by the reliability oi the results in a cross linguistic 
'situation. ''Order No. 77-12;i06, 140 pages. ' 



LANGUAGE 'FACILITY AND AGING ♦ 



PEARSON> Frain Garfie)d, Ph.D. 
Universitj^ of Oregon, 1976 

Adviser: ' Carl W. Carmichael 



^ The ability to verbally interact effectively is fundamental 
to social intercourse at all levels of our society. Does this 
abiUJy, or poijtion of it whiCh we term language facility, *de- 
cr^ase as a person ages? \Vliat effect does a person's educa- 
tional l.evel hatje o^^^his language facility as he increases in 
ag'S? Does eittter the male or fental^ genjiei* display a greater 
'clecreafie i*^ language facility as age increases? These ques- 
tion^,, prompter tffe establishment of'stSresearch procedure to . 
^ ^gairft their, aj^wSrs. ^ 
^ ' Subject for the research were persons between the ages 
of sixty^d ninety years of a^e^ The sample consisted of a 
- total' of &ghty -nine pub ject^ filty-nine females dntJ thirty 
^ /inMes, The testing device used was the Language Facility 
/ Test as devised by John T. Dailey! 

The first question tested in this study was: Does "language 
facility decrease with ag^e?^To test this question I?earson's 
product-moment correlation was utilized to test the following 
hypotheses?TP - 0 Which indicates there is no corcelatipn^ 
.between ag^ and languagp facility test. score. P < 0 A nega- 
tive correlation which would indicate that as a subject's age 
increased, his test score decreased. P > 0 This correlation - 
would tpdicate that as the subject's age increased, his test 
score increased. ' 
* The results of this portion of the study revealed a negative 
relationship (P<0) which, while it was not particularly strong, 
was significant at the .05 level. This would indicate that as a 
subject's age increased, his test score in language facility de- 
V creased, r * # . 

Thef sTBCond quesfron examined in this study \Vas: Do the 
scores. on the Language Facility Test reniain^i^ore consistent 
w,ith subjects who have had more formal edA^ftion, as they in- 
crease with age? The hypotheses tested were: H©: The test 
score IS independent of the educational level. Hi: The test 
score 4s dep^endent upon the educational level, 

/?Chi-square statistic revealed that was rejected In' 
favor of Hg and it was concluded* that, for this, sample, a sub- 
ject's educational level did not affeCt his scor.e on the Language 
Facility Test. 

The. third questfbn which was tested in this study was: Do 
scores on the Language Facility Test* vary significantly between 
th^ s^es at the various age levels? Independent T test^ Were 
COnducteiiio test two hypotheses: H©: Mjn ='.Msv There* is no 
difference between the scores" of men and women subjects. 
Hi: Mm M^V There is a difference' between the te$t scores 
of men and woolen subjects. 

SubJectsAvere divided into five groups, according to age. 
Ho was accepted in the first four groups; however, H^ was ac- 
cpntPd in the eighty-one and older group with wdmeh subjects 
V ng higher than n\ale subjects. 
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This study revealed that language fagility does decrease ^ 
a subject's age increases, ft was also found that a subject's 
educational level did not Significantly a/f eCt Kis score on the 
Language Facility Test. §ex o{ the subject did not affect a per- 
son's score u^itil subjects reached age eighty -one and older, 
at which age females scoied h'lgher th.in ^irrles. ' 

' Order No. 77-4752, SOTiJages. 



AN INTEGRATED SYSTEM OF PERCEPTUAL STRATE- 
GIES: SYNTACTIC AND SEMANTIC INTERPRETATION 
OF ENGMSH SENTENCES 

REIMOLD, Peter Michael, Ph.D. 

Columbia University, 1976 ] * . - 

In this study we propose a formal theory of sentence com** 
prehensi^on that takes in^o account certain findings of psyCho- ^ 
linguistic research. In particular, the theory Is based on, 
^clausal^jrocessing" (with $urface representation and syntac- 
' tic stndcture being erased in clause intervals)^ parallel syn- 
' tactic and seinantic processing, and ''perceptual strategies" 
(interpretive strategies making use of probabilistic informa- 
tion and semantic relations aniohjg sentence constituents); 
Chapter I reviews the p^ycholinguistic evidence favoring 
' such a theory^ ' ^ 

Chapter II outlines, (he semantic processor. » * : 
^ "Chapter ni focuses on tfie clause as unit of processing. 
It 4s argued that strict*"clausal processing" is inconipatlble ; 
with the short term memory limit. The clause is redefined 
and a distinction made between the nuclear *clause (the core 
cpnstituents) and peripheral clauses (post-clause, prep-clause, 
etc.). Clai&al processing- is then defined over these units. 
Experimental tests fQi* this thepry are pi*opo^ed. 

Chkpter IV defines ^deperidfeaoy structures for syntax and 
indicates the scope of the study. Hierarchical structure — 
especially where it would merely Veflect semantic relations—, 
is minimized in faVor of ^impl^ grouping., ^_ 

^IHlpt^r V defines the semantic dependency notation and a ^ 
lineUr equivalei^ and discusses different <cla§ses of seinantic 
predicates. Semantic representations cpnsist of a prefix , 
(roughly, the noun phrases and quarftifiers of the sentence) *» 
and a m air fx (the main predicates with their argument vati^ 
ables). Quantifiers are analyzed a^ haviiig two scopes: main 
and backgrpunm'^ ' . " 

Chapter*V^M|^sents the syn£actic processor--a left-to- 
rlght predicti^^irser with bottom -up facilities (jn particular, 
'^Adj'ustmentyjSSes," yhich, on the basis of current input, 
io(ij^premctionsumade by th^ top-down rules). The outputs 
pSre clause-sized surface structures (dependency trees), with 
^certain nodes marked by functional features'like [SUBJECT), 
(OBJ 1], or [MAINVB]. There are no syntactic transforma- 
tions, , ' ' 

Chapter Vn discusses the three-stage sertrantic processor. 
The stages are'; prelinnnary semantic representation \PSjft — 
roughly, a combination of the lexical meanings of the \\sirfas))- 
Intermediate SR (ISR— derived fromthe PSR by adding certain 
implications), and fiftkl SR (FSR— derived irom the PSR by 
specifying the semantic relations among the sentence constlt* 
uents). Two Concatenation Rules build the PSR, joining pre- 
fixes and matrixes of th^ semantic elements appropriately. 
jSeniantic Knowledge Rules (Meaning Rules and Encyclopedic 
Rules) derive t\^e ISR« Semantic Linking Strategies assign 
semantic.roles to establish the FSR.. There must be clause- 
Internal and Interclausal linking strategies. Six typ^s of 
i^clause'*internal strategies are discussecUr Linking by Variable 
Type, Pattern Matching, Contradiction Elimination, CsLnonical • 
* Order, Syntax- sensitive Rule, Alternative Linking ^(^^fitegies 
, Imposing a4*eading on supei:flcially deviant sentences like 

Lers put ten miiiuteg in the meter ). They are ordered In this 
~ sequence. Once an acceptable reading is derived, application 
of further strategies becomes optional. Interclausal linking 
strategies cannot refer to the syntactic structure of any com- 
plete preceding clause. It Is shown that seniantically-based 
interclausal linking Is indeed possible. Strategies for pronoun 
Interpretation are presented, as well as a **Teniporal Sequence 
Strategy, ^ which establishes a cluronology among clatises or 
sentences with identical tense. 

Chapter Vni discusses Efnglish* compound novjns and offers 
. interpretive strategics for them. Chapter IX reviews alterna- 
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^ tiVfr models. Chapter X simlmjfrlzes rtie main findings and 
* discusses unsolved problems. * 

Order No. 77-^659/411 pages/ 



, DEVELOPMENXAJL ASPECTS OF SOME TEMPORAL 
PARAMETERS OF ENGLISH SPEE^. PRODUCTK^N 

SMITH, Bruce Lee, Ph.D. 
The University of Texas at Austin, 1976 

Supervisor: Peter F. MacNellage 

Adulf speakers of a langua^je possess an elaborate ajrstem 
of rules governing the juration of speech segments. These 

rules are partly !he result of Inherent, "universal constraints 
of th? speech production apparatus and partly due to language- 

- specific manipulations of duration intended to provide percep- 
tual Information. This study Investigated .the development of 
overall woVd and segment duration an^ some of the rules gov- 
erning segment durations in the speech of two-year-old (Xf 
2,1J) and four-year-old (X=4,4) English- speaking children. 
Ten children of each age and ten adults produc9d ten repetitions 

' of each ol nine nonsense words. Three utterances wepe mono- 

» syllabic (CVC) and six were bisjllabic (CVCVC or CVCVC); 
each stimulus contained the vowel /a/ and one of the conso- 
nants /b/, /d/, or '/t/. Speech segment durations were de- 
termined from an oscillographic record. 

The two-year-old group revealed durations approximately ^ 
31% longer than the adult gtcxup, and the four- year-olds* dura- 
tions were 15% longer than the adults'. These increments 
were attributed to differences relating to-neuromuscular matu- 
r^ion; the four- y^ear- old group did seem to show adult-like • 
control possibilities, however, in\hat they' rev e«iled no more 
variability in their productions than the adult group. 

In general^ both groups of children showed remarkably 
sophisticated speech timing systems. Speech segment dura- 
tions of both groups of children reflected intrinsic speech pro- 
duction constraints similar in magnitude to those of adults. 
For example, bilafcial stop consonant duration wa^ significantly 
lo'nger than alveolar stop duration. F8r two suprasegmental- . 
dyrational rules with^pcjs^ible perceptual moti^afion in En- 
glish, viz., final- syllable "lengthening! and stressed syllable 
"lengthening,* both groups of children behaved very much like 
the adults regarding proportional increments observed m these 
situations. ,The only extensive departure of fhe children from * 
adiUt durational characteristics^ was observed in tlie production 
of-voiceless stop consonants. Relative to overall utterance 

-duratlonr, /t/ was significantly greater for both^roupS of 
children In intervocalip and final position, suggesting either 
considerable physiological complexity for this segment or an - 
exaggerateckvoicing-related perceptual cue in the children. 

* Order J^o. 77-11,584, 103 pageS. 



AN EXPERIMENT TESTING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY AND SYNTACTIC COMPLEXIlTf 

• SOLDOW, Gary Frederick, Ph.D. — - 
University of Minaesota, 1976 , • ^ 

This study Investigated the relationship between.cognltlve ^ 
• stricture and linguistic structure. Sinc'e we can observe lln- ^ 
* gulstlc structure by way of veVbal output, to the extent that It 
.is related to cognitive structure,' we will be privilege to addi- 
tional in(ormation about cognitive processes through observa- 
tlOn of language. Cognitive and psycholinguistic.theorists pro-- 
vide much theoretical and en^pirlcal support for the expected 
reli^tionshlp. It Is argued that co^^nitive structures must pre- 
suppose and be prerequisite to linguistic stmotures. 
. The vat-iables that have been identified regarding the hy- 
pothesized relationship are cognitive complexity and '^yntacttt 
complexity. They are both related to o^r knowledge of the 
world, such knowledge being acquired prtmarily through Inter- 
personal communicative encounters. As interpei-scxnal experl- 
. ence increased in diversity, there is a correspondi^ng 4ncrease 
ck nltlve tfnd syntactic comj^lexlty. Cognitive complexity, 
pnYp-Bhould predict syntactic complexity for both decoding tind 
t I\l\> lug of language. 



,Speci{ically, ifwas hypothesized that persons high In cog- 
nitive complexity would recall mone of syntactically complex 
-Bentence^s, formulate sentences with greater syntactic com- 
plexity', und use more functlon^\tords,(prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, auxiliary verbs, article", etc.) thary)e;-sons low in syn- 

, tactic complexity. It was expected that there would , be no 
difference betu'feen the two poups in their ability to extract 
Jthe basic meaning fron\c§nplex^sentertcesv Syntactic- com- ' 
plexlty was defined as .tlte'^ilimber of transf6rmations as'indi-. 
cated by embedded clauses^ Syntactic complexity was mea- 
sured by counting number and average length of T-units (Hunt, 
i9'65), a T-unit comprised of a -main clause + all subordinate ' 
pauses. » . ^ ' 

The methodology involved'an experimeijfltontaining four <^ 
.paper-and-pencil measuues. The first roeadbrer, Crockett's 
(1965) modified Role Category Questiorttiaire, determined cog- 
nitive complexity. A decoding measure had eight syntactically 
complex sentences presented, one atajl^ne, on an overhead 
projector* Subjects had to extract the basic meaning and to 
recall the actual sentence. The third and fourth measures re- 

k quired encoding in which subjects had to provide short writing 
samples on salient issues. One sample required simple sen- 
• tence constructions, and the other required complex sentence 
constructions. The experiment was conducted on 102'under- 
graduates enrolled in introductory Si)eech-Comnfunication ' ' 
courses a^the University 'of Minnesota. 

As predicted, there was no difference between persons high 
In cognitive complexity (HCC) and persons t^w In cognitive 

, complexity .(LCC) in ability to extract basic^eaning from 
complex seritences. HCC were better able to recall the com- 
plex sentences than LCC, but the superior performance was 

^ oijly for those clauses tp the right of the subj'ect-v^rb unit; 
there was no ditferencie between HCC *and LCC on recall of 
claus?^ to the left of the subject-verb unit. For encoding lan- 

, guage, there were no differences between HCC and LCC In 
use of function words and T-units. However, HCC did use 
more funcHon w^rds and longer T-un*^s when wrjMng com')lex 
sentences than when writing sim^l^ sentences; LCC used the 
same number of function words and T-units on both simple and 
complex sentence constructions. - 

In Interpreting the findings, there emerged two consider- 
ations* HCC were said to be more attentive to both content ' 
detail and structure detail than I^, although HCC females 
■were sai(3 to be more attentive, td content detail and less atten- 
tive to structure detail than HCC males. This explanation 
was consistent with the definitional properties of cognitive 
complexity regarding diversity of interpersonal experience. 
Such, diversity would likely entail greater attention to detail 
for HCC. 

The second qpnsiSeration concerned encoding versus de- 
coding. It was suggested that whenever decoding must be mea- 
sured by an outside pbserver, a subject must subsequently en,- 
code to allow for this observation. In such a situation, then, 
decoding might involve ^ two-step proce^ not operative for • 
decoding or encoiding by themselves. ' r 

♦ - Order No. 77-7004, 167 pages. 

LINGUISTIC SIGNALS TO ETHNIC GROUP AND 
S0CI6eC0N0MIC class AMONG EIGHTY TEN- 
YEAR-OLDS IN HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 

SmWAR'^, Pf nny f^elon, T'h.D. ^ 

Oniversity of Southern Mississippi, 1976 ^ 

Purpose of the Study ^ 

Tire purpose of this study was to Identify some of the lin- 
guistic signals to ethnic group and socioeconomic class pres- 
ent In the Informal speech of ten-year-ojd public school (5hil- 
dren. * ' . 




Me theology 

The linguistic informants were eighty randomly selected' 
school children. THese informants were selected on the basis 
of age, sex, ethnic gr|Af, length of residence in Hattiesbur^ 
and socioeconomic c^CSs. The age of ten was chosembecause 
peer group Influencefis strong enough at .that time* that the In- 
formants were predicted to speak the dialect jof their peers 
durln^e Interviews. Botli males and females. Black and 
White, the Informants had to have been residents of the city 
the majority of thei;^ years between the ages of four and t«n. 



The safnplo population were classliled as niembe/s of ^one-of 
^ three socloectinomic classes oh,the' basis of the occupation of * 
the head of the household In which the child wa§ living when the" 
data wore collected. These socioeconomic classes corre- 
sponded to the seven classes <IT August B. Hollingshead*s "Two 
Factor Index of SOcial Position.* Hollingshead^s classes were 
' regrouped into upper -middle (Holljngshead'b clause b one and 
two), mid^le-middl6>(Hollingshead's three, four, and five), and . 
lower-middle/lowe^ (Hollingshead^s six ^nd seven). The con- 
. versatibnaL Interviews, all recorded on tape, v^ere conducted 
^ with groups of two or three students, 
- " * / ^ 

^ The Ijinguistic Variable? . ^ 

^The four linguistic valriables were (1) the deletion of word- 
. final consonants, (2) the phonological forms of was /wa~wazr 
was/; (3) the expletives there/theyy'it . and (4) the. dem9nslra-. 
tive adjectives them/those preceding plural nouns. The rela- 
tive frequencies of each" of the vanables'were related to ethnic 
g^oup and socioeconomic class. ' 

ft' 

Concluaions 

** I ' • 

Word-final consonants were variably deleted mo rq often 
when preceded by a vowel and followed by a word which began 
with a nOn-vowel. 

The data on th^ thrceTprms of was indicated /we/ as the 
preferred form by the Bl^ftks and Twos/ as thejjrtfferred by the 
Whites. The expletive furnished the clearest br'jak between 
Bla*Ck and White speech because no Black informant, regardless 
of socioeconomic class, used there . The Blacks preferred li, « 
Whife thQ Whites preferred there. The data do not determine • 
whether them/those as demonstrative adjectives preceding 
' , plural nouns were socially diagnostic feftitures of the Hattiesburg^ 
dialects. , • ' , ' ^ 

In general, the bi racial composition of the city was reflected 
by the contrastive levels of relative frequencies with which tfie 
linguistic variables occurred in the data. Ethnic gryup mem- 
.bership was'the most powerful of the two paxalinguistic con^ 
straints on the variable^. Within each ethnic group, socio- 
economic class wa^ the next most powerful parahnguistlc 
constraint. Among Blacks, the use. of all^the vibriables was 

* marked by gradient^ stratification between the upper and the 
middle classes but sharp' stratification between the middie 

• class and lower class which used the stigmatized forms of the 
variables at the highest^rate^ of relative frequency. Amopg 
Wiites, there was gradient stratification between contiguous * 
socioeconomic classes. However, the upper and middje class 
White^ informants usedjthe vawables at higher rates of relative 
frequency than the upper and middle class Blacks., The con- 
trary was characVristir of the lower c?'sses among whom the 
Blacks used the stigmatized forms of the variables with greater , 
relative frequency. Order No. J7-5975, 147 pages. 



and^ days. Each 'tape recorded session was ap- 
tjroxinr^^y an hour -and a half, resulting in 499 utterances and 
83 different vocabulary items. ^Xhe mean length TJf utterances 
was l'?04 morphemes and 1.87 syllables. The second corpus 
consisted of three two-hour bamples, collected when.the child's 
jge w^ 17, months And 26 days, 18 month;^, and 18 months and 
J day* There were 1260 utterances and 190 vocabulary \tem8. 
Xhe mean length of utterances. wasl. 27 morphemes, and 2.24 
'syllables. ^ * * v 

The child's 6>stem was summarized in the form of phono- 
jQgjpal rules, which wer'-e forl^ul^ted for estab'lished and emefc-^ 
jent classes of consonants, bised pn their occur.i^ence in pre/ 
vocalic, intervocalic, and post vocalic functions. Phonologicfl 
{eatur^ statements were formulated f<5r^ establisjied and emer- 
gent clashes of TOweJs within major categoriesy^revealifkg hfiw 
the features functioned within the child's system. Some of the 
Chomsky -Halle phonetic features were redefined and alternate 
.solutions were proposed in thp belief that these changes de- 
, scribed the present data in a mor'e adequate manner. . '^ 
The description of the phonetic and &>llabic structure of 
the child's utterances revealed corfsideraBle expansion of the 
child's phonological system in the month that elapsed between 
Corpus I and Corpus 11. Analysis of word level phonology re- V 
veaied that the major differences in the shapes of wor,ds from 
Corpus I to Corpus II wefe due to an increase in .the number 
' of monuj>> liable words relative to the number of disyllabic 
words, and an increase in postvocalic consonants, particularly 
in monobyllahics, but not exclusively. There were seven es- 
ublishwd classes Of phones in Corpus I and, 19 in Corpus 11. 

The two categories of established vowels in Corpus I were 
represented by high front [i] and luw lax [a] and [a]. The 
two4naiiner clashes of established Consonants in Corpua l^* 
were repi evented 'bj the nas^ljs [m] and [n], and the stops 
[I], [d], and [kl. •• - a \ 

In Corpus II, there ^er^tour cat'egori^s of established ' 
vowels. Jiigh front vow£ls.4fl^uded [i], [I], and [e]. The low 
lax group contained two classes of nuclei, [a], [a], and [^] 
were variants of aiingle class of low lax vowels, while [aej 
represented another class of low lax vowels. Back rounded 
nuclei weie represented by three establishedrfilasses of vowels, 
realized as [o], (Uj, and [u]. A fourth category of mid cen- 
tral nuclei had emerged, including only or^e"^ established class 
of phones, represented by [v], * 

Manner classes for consonants lncre<ised from two to four . 
between^he time of Corpus I and .the time, of Corpus II. I^asals 
continued to be^represented bry [m] and [n]. [bL (cl||, and [gj 
*were established as voiced stops, jvhife pc] and [p] repre- 
sented voiteless stops, [s] was th€ only Established class of 
phones among voiceless fricatives. Among 'Semivowels, the 
liquids [Ij and [r] were bpth established iri Corpus II. Thus, 
the phonological system of Corpus II mcluded ten classes of 
established consonants, wheie only five had existed in Corp^jsl, 
and" nine established classes of vocalic nuclei, where only two 
had existed m Corpus I. Order No. 77^10,093, 614 pa^. 
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THE DEVELOPMENl^ OF ENGLISH PHONOLOGY BEFORE 
THE AGE VF TWO: A STRUCTURAL DESCRIPTION 
OF* SINGLE WORD UTTERANCES AND EARLY/wORD 
COMBINATIONS ^ ' 

TAYMANS, Loretta Marie, Ph.D. " ^ 
Northwestern University, 1976 

Adviser: Hilda B. Fisher 

Previous studies of phonological developttient in normal \ 
children have taken the form of parental diaries or case his- 
tory studies. The method of analysis has been influenced by 
phonempc* theory, and the child's performance has typically 

Ucen evaluated in terms of the adult model. In the present ' 
Stiidy, the phonetic productions of a single child have been de- 
scribed, Utilizmg both synchronic and diachronic methods of 
^ysis. The phonological analyses, based spl^ly on the child's 
phonetic productions, were presumed to^escnbe the child's 
phonological system. The-phonqlogical feature statements and - 
niies wWch resulted from these analyses represented general- 
.itics present in the data, without a direct comparison with the 
Q emic analysis of the adult mrfdel. 

■WO corpora of data were analyzed. The first corpus was 
icted when the child's age was 16 months and 16 days, and 
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THE DEV^LOPMI-INT OF CHILDREN'S CHOICE Of JN- 
STRUMENT.IN AN IRREVERSIBLE NOUN RELATIONSHIP^^ 

as affected by type of cue, word order and 
'relative size of test'itjems 

.TATTERSHALL', Sandra Su^n, Ph.D. ^» 
University of Cincinnati, 19^6 ^ ^ 

This study investigated children's chofce'of instrument In 
an irreversible instrument -object relationship as affected by 
type of cue, word ojjder of nOuns ^d relative size of test items. 

Subjects. Sixty children, fiftee^ in each age category; two 
years through five >ears, were selected from thuse whose par** 
ents responded to aUverti?>ements posled in doctor's offices, 
public library and in a campus newspaper? 

4 Procedure: Forty -two tasks were presented in*a different 
order to each of the subjects. Each task included two tangible 
items which were placed In front of the child. These items 
. were -selected for their irreversible instrument -object rela- 
tionship and'included examples such as kmfe/l)read, keyAock,' 
etc^ Accompanying these test items Wfere three types of cues - 
spoHen by the^examiner: Well Formed sentgn'Ces such as •*The « 
key is opening the lock,'; Telegraphic sentences such as 
"Knife cutting bread"; Scrambled sentences such as "table the 
Orayon is the marking". In Half the examples, >vithin each ver- 
bal cue type, the instrument o'ccurred in first noun position, 
•**The 'brush is shining the shoe". In the remaining examples, 



the expeoted noun ortfi^^& reversed with the instrument iri ^ 
second nOun position, ^The clojjj'i^ ironing th§ iron*. In addi- 
tion to the Verl^al cues^'there weftf tasks in which the e)&rpineV 
simply placed the test items in fr^nt of the child and-^avc no ' 
bue, Within each ciJe t^e: W511 F^Qrm(?d, Telegraphrc, Scram- 
bled;.and No Cue, there were two examples of the following 
^Ize relationships: instrument larger than object (LC), in- 
strument Smaller than object (SM) and instrument <^qual to o)^- 
ject(^QL). J J^lkJ 

The responses were scortJd for the choice of instrument/ 
Any ovfert reacUoas to t|ie nature.of the tasks Were also re- 
• corded. ^ ' • *. 

Results: The results were as follows: 1) Children in all 
age gro^s accurately identified the af^jrupriate instru/iient 
item in a significant number 'of cases. 2) Children were able 
to identify instrument regardless of word ord^ of nouns. Five 
yeV olds and/or those with MLU's of 6 an^ 7 ignored Hhe 
prope^ instrument and followe4 reversed noun order in 15 p^r- 
' cent of the opportunities. 3) Type of verbal cue did not sig- 
-v^ nificantly affect choice of iristrunient i"n ages 2, 3 and 4 years. 
'.'"However, five year olds differed on choice of instrument in>Io 
Cue types as cumpared with Well Formed tasks with higher 
scores recorded for Nu Cue. 4) Develupinental trcrids^wer^ 
noted within all \erbal cue tasks (WF,T,S) but not within the 
No Cue (Nf) tasks. U appeared (hat this trend rtriec^ted the 
developmental tendence to follow word order as age a\id MLU 
iucreaseti, rather than^reflecting significant dctcl'upmdntal dif- 
ferenced in choice uf ihstrument scores, per se. 5) WhVi size 
seemed to make a difference, it appvared to be coiifoufiddfl in 
some way with verbal cues. There were"no size tfftcts 
' within No Cue tasks. 6) Fewer than 15 pert^tnt of the tas 
elicited overt reactions from the chiWre^n. When ,they 
react, the younger children repeated more often and the o' 
children commented on surfaee sfrueiarQ. 7) Generally, the 
' children in this study atttndcd to th^; nLn-\e-rbal infurmatidn 
• inherent Irt tJTe objects andidid not attend tu verbal cues until 
^ five years. • i * 

* Recommenditiurts. The study shuuld be rcplica-fed on a 
larger sample to verify ^th&se results. If it appears from fur- 
. ther study that children youri^r than five jcirs rely primarily ^ 
on non-verbal information as. Indicated in this Paper, then this 
would be of interest to those who need t6 communrcatc to young 
children. Also,^from the result§ rep rted here, it seems ^ap- 
parent tliat in order to focus children*s attention on the verbal 
^ ; cue,>one must build in ambiguity into the non-verbal situation. 
This latter suggestion may be importanf to those trying to re- 
mediate language disorders in young ch'ildren. 

Order No. 77-11,^4, 113 pages. 



COGNITIVE STRATEGIES AND CHILDREN'S ABILITY TO 
MAlte INFERENCE'S FROM LINGUKTIC IJ^ORMATION 

WEISBERG, Audrey Ph.D. 
* City University of New York, 1977 ^ . 

» Adviser: Louis J. Gerstman 

This s^udy investigated the ability of 4 -40 year old sub- 
jects to recognize and mtegr^ate semantic inforrflHtion from 
^.^ utterances contaming the spatial ternib in front uf and in fcack 

tof. Subjects were assessed for acquisition of the spattal con- 
cepts being investigated and subsequently tool^part in a Ian- 
^ ^ ^uage processing and sentence receignition task. The results 
j^s!^^ indicate that y?hen processing linguistic information which sug 




^I'^^psts easily imageable spatial arrays, ^u^jejis-wcre- able to 
*^inaJjii§^T^imple inference. When procjssstng linguistic infor- 
mation for whicb it wa^more difficult to form an image, in- 
ferential abilities decreased. However, regardless of the 



_^ 7. presence or absence of easily inweable siUiations, all subjects 
had difficulty recognizing semajJucally synonymous utterances. 

*The relationship ot the Piagetfan opei;ations of reversibility, 
transitivity, and decentration to linguistic processing was also 
investigated. We Iwpot^c^ed that the acquisition and stabili*^ 
, zation of these con^Hie oppratlons^mightJaciliJate the con- 
struction and integration of semantic ideas. This-pf edict ion 
was not supported. - . * j 

A^match/mismatch model, which accounts for incomplete * 
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proces'sing of linguistic inf^>rtriation, is described. The model * 
efficiently predicts subjects* poor recognition &nd* integration 
of , semantic ideas suggested by linguistic infornxation contain^ 
ing the* spatial arrays being investigated. Different theoretical 
IX)feitions are dibcussed related to the strategies employed by 
" 4-10 year old subjects which result in incomplete processing 
*of linguistic information, and hence inadequate comprehension 
^nd judgement of^^emaptic equivalence. 

' Order No. 77-9960, 65 'pag^S. 
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COSSIPi'NGrOR, THE ^CREATION OF FICTIONAL tlVfiS, 
BEING A STUDY OF THE SUBJECT IN A'fr URBAN 
AMERICAN GETTING DRAWING UPON VIGNETTE^" FROM . 
UPPER MIDDLE CLASS T,IVES 

YERKOVICH, Sally Marie, Ph.D. 

University of Pennsylvania, 1976 *\ " ^ ' 

Supervisor: Barbara Kirshehblatt-Qimblett- 

This is a rcpor^of*^ invebtr^atioa o'f^gossiping as, a way 
of speaking --an expressive mydeM JHterj^ion in uur society. 
Gossiping is viewed as a distinctive comniun^ative practice 
showing pattern un the levels of situation, inte^ri^rsonal Inter- 
action, and conversation. \ 

For tTie study a year pf part'icipant observ'ation field work 
\^as conducted in an upper middle fl^^ss urban American neigh- 
borhood. Observations and conversatiuns were recorded in the 
traditional ethnographic manner as field notes written at th^ , 
end of each day. The^field notes constitute the body^^jdata. 
used to?ormulate conclusions about gossiping. ^ ^ 

Gossiping was found to be a form of sociable interaction 
for the uppe^ middle class group under observation. It is de- 
pendent apon tl^^ strategic management of Information through 
the creation of others as "moral characters' in (?!!k.< At the 
same time, because it is a sociable process, the content of the 
talk is not as import^mt as the interaction^which the talking sup- . 
porlsr The social relationships among the gossipers and'the 
situational factors necessary for gossiping are als»impOrtant 
defining features for this way of sjjcating. Fan^iliarity^ a con^^ 
genial definition of a sit^iation, and moral characterization 
, emerge ate ImporttUit concepts for the understanding of gos- 
siping as a model of conversational interaction tn ongoing re- 
latipnships. > 

Familiarity for gossiping iinplies a social- relatipnship in 
which social distance is minimized, in which t^iographical in- 
forihati'on about selves apd others is shaded, and lin w'hich mu- 
tual concerns ^lead to*the deyelopment of shared knowledge* 
'about not only everyday and esoteric interests "but also eval- 
uative q^tcgorits concerning ways of actiQg/itncI interacting. 

The situation fur gossiping is defined* bjt the individuals in- 
teracting within a particular setting, a specific physical space 
and time. The identities of the participants as either active or . 
parssive gossipers along with the prerequisite familiarity com- 
bine to create a Situation congenial to gossiping,* 

Once the situation is defined as having" the appropriate per- 
onnel, the gos^ij^ng process may begin. This* conversational- 
Tactic e involves The use of informatlJn in a manner suoh-that 

becomes "gossip" rather than an exchange t)f information* 
about abstint people. Relaying information is significant to the 
gdssipers but it Tuast^be dc^ne strategically in urder to b« ef- 
fective. The right pto^jle must b? told about the right things 
atkhe right time, thus the nCed fur ffin^iliarily aud a congenial 
situation, ^ ' 

In gussiping, infurmatiun is presented ^n a certain way and 
then the way^ the nianjier In which the infu^inatiun is presented, , 
fs implicitly or explicitly justified by the goEslper, * The infor- 
mation usually con^sls of^ comment upon the behavior of a 
third absent indi\;4dual. The gossiper need not make a jUdg- ~ 
ment upon the befhavior itself. He may simply present It as* 
interesting or salient. ^The gOssiper by his coipments presents 
the behavior' as sanctionable; therefore, the comments the gos- 
siper makes may be seen as ''moral" and his characterization 
of the behavior of the third person becoipes a moral cha'rac-* 
terlzation. * * * ■ ^ 

Mor^l characterisations draw upon the participants' shared * 
knowledge of one -another and thei» shaded evaluative catego- 
ries to form another part of their shared universe. While de- . 
scribing an absent party, tlfe substance of the moral tharac- > 
tfer^zations serves also to^reinforce the existing social? bond 



' of the gdsslpers. Gossiping allows the paf tlclpaiits to \xpd^te * 
,\Ji \ thtflr relationship In terdis of their own and»others' recent ac- 
» tivltles and In terms of their shared view, of social Inter- 

. action. " . \ ' : . , •> 

\^ . Viewing gossiping as 2^ sociable communic^ive prx)ce^^ al- 
lows for a focus upon jnOre than the l^jformation relayed and 
Its function.. Gpsslplng depends upon other interactional fac- 
tors and ^orms an integral part of the -social relationships of ' ^ ^ 
-the Individuals Involved^ ^ • -» . 

Order No. 77-10,239, 170 pages. 
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